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REMEMBER WHEN 


President's Message 


With the optimism of Spring we are reundertaking the basement 
project. When it is completed we will have details on grade, 
handicap accessible entry to the basement and additional emergency 
egress. This will provide meeting space for groups up to 80. By 
acheiving this we expect to be able to expand our program and reach 
out further into the Community. We hope to involve more people 
with our Museum thru lectures, collectors group meetings, possibile 
joint memberships etc. 


Currently much of the space is taken up by exhibit cases from Ford 
Museum. We have made a proposal to the Ypsilanti School Board to 
distribute these cases thru the Schools to contain rotating 
Historica! displays that the Museum and School would jointly 
prepare. The concept has been welcomed by our inital contact, the 
detaiis are to be worked out. 


After several years absence, we are again going to have a 

float prepared for the 4th of July and Heritage Festival parades, 
1998 is the centennial of the SpanIsh War, our float will depict 
the "Maine". 


For younger members "Remember the Maine" was the rolling cry of the 
"Spamish War" as "Remember Pearl Harbor" was for W.W.II. 


It is also with regret but great appreciation that we accepted the 
resignation of our treasurer, Suzanne Wood who is leaving the 
community. 


William P. Edmunds 
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YPSILANTI 1898 


Feb: The Electric Road Company has bought the Lane Block and the 
old Creamery land on E. Congress Street and will erect a Power 
House , Car Barns, etc. 


Apr. Company G, 3lst Michigan Left for Island Lake for service in 
the Spanish-American War. 

Electric Line tracks laid through the city except over 
Congress Street Bridge. 


June: First Electric Car ran through to Detroit from Ypsilanti. 
Flag raising at Cass Piot at the Depot, Donated by Mrs. Bassett's 
School children. Dr. C.T. Allen invoked Divine Blessing. Mayor 
Davis spoke, Mr. B.M. Damon, Represented M.C.R.R. Dr. R.S. Boone, 
represented M.S.N.C. 

Superintendent Austin George of the Ypsilanti Public Schools and 
Captain E.P. Allen spoke. Miss Lillian Damon hoisted the Flag. 
Service concluded with the Doxology. 

First trip by Electric Car, Wayne to Ypsilanti. The small Ypsi- 
Ann was used, Trip was made every two hours. The first car that 
went through was Olive Green color and very roomy. 


duly: Cornerstone for Presbyterian Church at Saline was laid by 
Masons. Rev. R.K. Wharton and E.P. Allen delivered Addresses. 


Sept: Cornerstone of New Congregational Church unveiled. North 
Side of Peninsular Paper Mill destroyec by fire, Loss about 
$60,000.00. 


Oct: Ypsilanti Sanitarium opened in Occidental Hotei with 
elaborate ceremonies. Dr. C.C. Yemens. Supt. 

Conerstone of First Presbyterian Church laid. Boiler at portable 
Saw Mill exploded at the farm of James Mooney, Lewis Moore was 
thrown 30 feet against the fence and broke his arm. 


The above items have been copied for a Chronology 
of events that was kept by Lewis White, 
the City's First Historian. 
Doris Milliman 


“One of the most common themes in Early Pioneer letter back home” 


sent from the Ypsilanti area was the number and variety of 
impressive trees found along the banks of the Huron River and out 
into the surrounding countryside. 


Over the years, disease, neglect and urban sprawl have done much to 
erode this inventory of stately sentinal of natural beauty... 
Silent witnesses at all which makes up our special heritage. 


With this in mind the 175th Anniversary Celebration Committee of 
the First United Methodist Church of Ypsilanti brought forward the 
idea of the Church donating 175 trees to the City of Ypsilanti over 
the next 5 years to help mark this remarkable milestone in the 
history of the Church while sharing in a tangible way with the 
whole community. The offer of this gift to the City has prompted 
the organizing of an Ypsilanti Tree Endowment Group. These public 
Spirited citizen volunteers are working with the professionals of 
the Ctiy to select public spaces in which to plant the Gift trees 
and then mobilize volunteers to care for the young trees during 
their first critical years of growth and development. 


The Ypsilanti Historical Society is pleased to encourage this 
effort as it is a vital part of our History and an example of 
something which is enjoyed by so many over a long period of time. 
Those interested in helping can contact Amy McMillan of the 
Recreation Department of the City of Ypsilanti (734) 483-7272. 


Peter B. Fletcher 
Past President 


EILEEN HARRISON 


Eileen Harrison was a member of the Society for many years.Her 
retirement from the Ypsilanti Press was in 1967. This however, was 
not the end of her work for the community. She started her job at 
the Ypsitanti Press in 1927. It was said that she found news in 
everything she heard and saw. 


She covered many articles on Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor in her 
career. 


She was famous for her clothes pin dolis that were always solid at 
the Ypsilanti Heritage Festival and in the Gift Shop at the Museum. 
There never seemed to be enough of them. 


Her membership in the Business and Prefessional Women spanned more 
than 60 years. She and Doris Milliman joined at the same time. 
They had stayed friends for all the many years. = 


She was a volunteer at St. Joseph Mercy Hospital for many years. 
She volunteered at the Ypsilanti Historical Museum as a Docent, and 
interviewed the residents of Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor and then 
transcribed them on to tapes. We have many tapes at the Museum. 


In everything she did she found contentment and enjoyed people that 
she talked with. 


The Priest had a name for her "Fast forward" always hurrying to go 
somewhere to do something, and if you had to talk to her you had 
better hurry or you would have missed her. 


Billie Zolkosky 


Naming of Ypsilanti continued: 


The news of the outrage reached Ypsilanti and the Turkish fleet at 
the same time. The latter weighed anchor and fled; the former. 
disgusted and disheartened, made a movement as to quit the 
Peninsula entirely. He hesitated, turned again, and marched to 
Tripolitza.- 


The chiefs received him sullenly; the soldiers greeted him with 
enthusiasm. Tripolitza was a sorry sight. Ypsilanti had looked 
forward to its capture as a time when confusion should cease, and 
order and discipline begin. Its riches were to form a national 
treasure and the place become the seat of the free government. He 
found a ruined city; everything of value gone; the streets clogged 
up with rubbish and dead bodies: his own soldiers rapidly growing 
fewer as they sneaked away to their homes in conceal their spoil. 
However, Ypsilanti resolved to make the best of a bad beginning. 
He sent a call to all the People to send their best men to 
Tripolitza, formally to declare their independence and to form a 
government. 


The city as set to rights as well as could be but it was thought 
wiser to assemble the Patriots in Argos. thither they came from 
all parts of the excited land and from the neighboring islands, and 
on New Year's Day, 1822, set their names te their declaration sf 
independence which announced their liberty in these words: 

“In the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,Amen. 
Page 17 is missing. 
men in Christian lands to sell them ships and arms and annunition 
to be used in destroying the spirit of freedom. Therefore, the 
Sultan was able to buy improved firearms, modern cannon and 
frigates, cruisers and men of war as good as any European Nation 
had in her navy. What could Ypsilanti do in opposition to this 
equipment? His countrymen were poor; his young government had no 
credit; Men might admire him and name towns after him but 
admiration was one thing and Turkish ships-of-the-line ancther. 
However, Ypsilanti made the most of his time and marched at once 
upon the city of Corinth which was held by Turkish Troops and 
guarded the entrance to the Peninsula by ianed. He gained 
possession cf this fortress and was thus cf great service to the 
Grecian cause, for this government at once made this ancient 
capital its seat. 


Though Ypsilanti had no means of buying vessels for a Grecian navy, 
he had countrymen whose skiil as sailors and whose dashing audacity 
upon the sea was incomparable. If you lsok upon the map, you will 
observe that every part of Greece was near the sea. Great gulfs 
extend into the land; hundreds of islands lit about the coast and 
far out in the Mediterranean. The inhabitants of these parts are 
almost all sailors. The boys learn to get about upon the water as 
soon as upon the land. Every young man hores to own a vessel and 
all the well-to-do middle aged men are captains and owners of 
swift, grateful trading ships that cruise to all parts of the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas. So it was in Ypsilanti's day, and, though 
the young country owned not a single ship, there were scores of 
Patriot captains who gave the services of themseives, their men 
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and their vessels to the common cause. One of these was the modest 
amd quiet Kamaro, who played the Turkish fleet a trick that made 
his name known all over the world. 


The Sultan sent his great squadron southwest from the Golden Horn 
in command of Captain Pasha. There were seven line-of-battle ships 
and twenty-five frigates. The first town attacked was the 
beautiful city of Solo, situated on an island of the same name. 
Captain Pasha gained possession of it but did nothing for three 
days. What representatives of foreign nations were there held a 
council with the Turkish commander and, on the strength of his 
promises, urged the Greeks to trust to him. Many who had planned 
to escape returned to their homes. Captain Pasha assured them 
that mercy and protection would be given. When nearly ali had 
returned, he crdered his soldiers first to brine the inmates of a 
monastery cut ints the public square and ts butcher them one by one 
before the people. Riter this, the soldiers pushed among the 
Getenseiess inhabitants and hacked down all they could find. A few 
hours of this terrible outrage sufficed to change Soio from the 
beautiful city of the sea to a smoking ruin, a foul sSiaughter 
house. the villages upon the island were treated the same way. 
the land resounded with the shrieks of the cying. It was ieft a 
barren smcking, waste. The news spread into Sames, Nicarin and the 
neighbcring islands; terror seized the inhabitants, watchmen upon 
the heights looked anxiously out to sea, fearing the advent of the 
merciless destroyers. Now came an event that thrilled the whole 
world. There was, in Hydra, the captain of a trading vessel we 
have named before, Kenaris was his name. He was a short, slender, 
well formed man of mild, retiring disposition, a good hearted 
felicw and honest as the day. He came to Ypsilanti and ais cussed 
the situation with him. He calmly declared that he was willing to 
try to burn enough oft the ships of the enemy to compel Captain 
Pasha to cease his work of slaughter. The offer was eagerly 
accepted. Kenaris took a swift ship; he took ail her vaiuablies on 
shore and daubed her insides with pitch and suiphur, he filled her 
with light, dry , kindling wood and shavings. Under each hatchway 
1@ placed a keg of powder. He had the rigging well sheared with 
tar and he fastened powerful hooks to the end of each yard arm. 
This kind of a fire ship. which the Greeks called a Bruiet, they 
became most expert in handling before the war was over, by means cf 
them they were able to strike terror to the Turkish sailors. 


On such a ship Kenaris set out in company with a f&st sailing 
vessel. He fell ain with a Turkish look-out ship in the 
neighborhood of Scio, but it could not sail well enough to match 
his. As soon as it was dark he came pie to the mouth of a gulf in 
which lay anchored the proud fleet of Captain Pasha. Kenari 

prepared to sail in but his crew became impressed with the risks 
they were running and begged him to wait until he csculd find the 
t in open waters. Before them they saw the long line cf 
ts on the Turkish vessels: behind them they felt the wind 
wing them straight into the narrow bay. To enter such a death 
p seemed to them the greatest folly. It was a moment of supreme 
al to the littie Kenaris. "See Here”, he said to the murderers, 
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you came here of your own accord. You knew that you weren't 
coming to a little girl's birthday party. Now. this ship is going 
in; you can come along if you dare; if you don't dare, jump 
overboard!" The quiet little man had silenced them; they were 
ashamed of their fears and returned to their stations. in through 
the narrow straits, between the sullen rocks, they glidec, the 
Turkish lights growing larger as the ship approached. At first 
they came up to some frigates, anchoreded. These were game too 


small for the Greek. He sailed along the line until he came up to 
the huge ship of the Captain Pasha, Kenaris sailed straight for 
her. "Keep away! Keep away! cried the Turkish guard; but the 
little shir came on. The enemy began to fire; While sleeping Turks 
awoke and rushed on deck; the wildest confusion raged. Amidst the 
Lieeiicmat sh. ot, while the men crouched behind the bulwarks, Kenearis 
palongside until the hooks upon his yard arms caught the 
the enemy. Quick as thought her crew had scrambled into 
boat at their vessel's stern, Kenaris having taken 2 lamp 
hidi ing place, lit a torch, laid it on a train sf powder, 
into the small boat. “Long live Greece and liberty", he 
his men bent to their oars with e@ The train cf 
G along the deck of his ship an 
rt they flew inte a thousand 
les in the hold. ey nese i 
the highest st 
wind. lowin 
Commun caved the fire to every part 
were all ablaze, her guns began i 
tweive hundred men trampled over one @n 
Phe Captain Pasha and some officers Su 
lowered. By cutting off the hands of ths Ww 
he got a ttie way from the ship, when the elcriae es mast came 
wn upon him, crushing him to death and every soul in his 
2 Srished Captain Pasha. the wolf of Sole, while the 
, With his sturdy carsmen, pulled rapidly dewn the 
ead upon the Greek ship waiting for them outside. 
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by this daring attack the fieet put ts sea 
= they came te anchor of 
were attacked at night a sec 
hip. He picked scut the largest 
he one cccupied by the new commander: he gr 
3 firing the train escaped with h 
2 ely destroyed with alimost atl | 
rifted upon other ships and burned them also. The £ 
thout orders and in the greatest confusion put tc sea. The 
ead without guidance. Tempetuous weather did them 
ge, and this, with the sailors' fear of fiery Kenaris, 
quickely home to Constantinople. Thus closed the 
gn from which Mahacud, the Butcher, had hceped for 
s. what became cf the two fine armies 
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?reece came ts nought 
end Kenaris, the boys 
ed. Let us see what 


became of the two armies Mahacud sent against the south country. 


One came down the west coast and tried tc get into the Peninsular 
way of the Messalonghi, but the brave and daring Marco Bozzarie 
kept harrassing the invaders to such an extent that they 
accomplished very little of their object. 


The other army came down the east coast, determined to sweep all 
before them, to enter the Peninsular by the Isthaus of Corinth, 
which Ypsilanti had taken possession of, and, retaking their ol 
capital, Tripolitza, to reestablish Turkish border, burning towns 
and killing the inhabitants, leaving a wide track of fire and biood 
behind them. No resistance could be made. the villages were 
inhabited by peaceful citizens. Many of these towns received no 
mews of the invasion until the tramp cf horses and the yeils of 
Turks arose upon the quiet air. The savage butchers galioped into 
the town. waving their blocdy scimetars and firing their pistols, 
Killing everyone they met, burning all the nouses and carrying away 
every thing of value. They cut off the ears of all the corpses and, 
packing them in boxes of sait, sent them back to the sultan as a 
repert cf their Goings in Greece. Thus, killing and burning. they 
drew near to the Isiand of Corinth. You will remember that 
Ypsilanti had captured the fortress here and turned the city ever 
to the new Greek government for its capital. But the authorities 
hac not taken pains to have the place garriscned properly and so 
this strong position fell into the hands of the invaders. At once 
he gcvernment awakened to their danger: the whoie pennisula seemed 
@imost in the hands of the enemy. They abandcned the unimportant 
work they had sent Ypsilanti to perform and impicred him to save 
the nation. 


ct 


It was then th t ti achieved the success that gave him his 
greatest fame; hat ma de him the most famous man of his time; that 
made his name familiar to the distant settlers of Woodrufi's Grove, 
Washtenaw County, and decided then to name the new village that 
they founded higher up the river, Ypsilanti. The alarm spread 
through the Penninsula, "The Turks are upon us! To Arms!" Ypsilanti 
gathered his men upon the plain of Argos through which the Turks 
had to march to reach the Plain cf Tripolitza. He burned or 
carried off ail the crops and everything that could have been of 
use to the enemy. 1i told he had an army of three thousand men; 
the Turkish General Brami Pasha, commanded thirty thousand. There 
was a fortress in the Plain that had been buiit by the Venetians in 
the distant days cf their possession. With three hundred men 
Ypsilanti tock possession of it, while his other troops retreated 
to the ee to await events. Next day the Turkish force marched 
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out upon the Plain. the Pasha saw the little fort upen the hill 
and beats up a messenger, demanding its surrender upon pain of being 
attacked by the whe te army. Ypsilanti had provisions for only 
three days but he put a belid face to the matter. He took empty 
baskets and barreis and filled them up with dirt, spreading grain 
and other fcod on the top, so that it apreareed that there was a 
great supply of provisicns there, enscugh to keep his men for many 
months. He set up the oid and useless cannon of the fortress so 
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that it appeared a formidable place; he hung under clothes of all 
his men while they themselves were in plain sight, so that one 
would think a large array of men were sleeping in the barracks in 
addition to the ones awake outside. Then he let the messengers of 
the Pasha come in and laughed at them when they proposed that he 
surrender. Next day the Turks attacked him, but he drove them 
back; the next day and the next he did the same. They were afraid 
of him end his supposed large company. At length his water supply 
gave out and his provisions failed. At night he stole down with 
nis little band and, creeping among the vines, fired several volays 
into the enemy and escaped to the hills. Then every night with his 
audacious mountaineers, the chief dropped down among the Turks and 
worried them exceedingly. The enemy couid not determine how large 
a force they had tc fight against; they could not use their 
cavalry in the night; they seemed dazed and helpless in their 
jarkness and confusion. In this state Ypsilanti drove them to take 
refuge in the Valley cf Argos, and almost immediately afterwards 
Grove them ou and himself took possession of this important 
position Now, the turks began to feel in the want cf food. he 


crops had been all taken from the plain, the very size of the army 
waS against it; thirty thousand men and all their horses to be fed 
each day made a serious affair. The water, toc, was poor, and many 
men became incapacited for active work by diarrhose and allied 
aistresses.The soldiers began to murmer at their captains. "Where" 
said they, "is the rich spoil of the south that you have promised 
us? shail we remain here to starve to death or die of fever cr be 
picked off one by one like crows before the hunter's gun? 

"Let us go home!" “Let us go home!". Drami Ali Pasha saw the 
Gesperate conditicn of his army and resolved to retreat to Corinth 
and tc make a stan there until he could become in better 
circumstances to compiete the subjucation of the Peninsula. He 
Gave the order to retreat. From their position in the village 
Ypsilanti ana his men saw horses and camels and baggage wagons and 
men crossing the Piains toward the Passes ci the north, sending 4 
brave commander since that day as Niketas, “the Turk Eater", to get 
pPssissicon of the rocks about the Pass, Ypsilanti, witn all his men, 
fell upon the retreating army with great fury. The Turks pressed 
northware through the narrow Pass, above which rise the rocks ané 


mountains, steep as the sides of a wall. All was silent as if a 
peaceful Sabbath Day were blessing the beautiful scene. When the 
Pass was filled with Turksih men, suddenly, at a given signal from 
every rock and tree on each side of the Pass, sprang cut a hardy 
Greek, they rained a fiery storm of land upon the crowded mass 
below; they rolled huge boulders down the sicpes. the rocks went 
crashing down upon the struggling victims. Not a shot was lost 
@a stone feli down but what a dozen men were crushed beneath it. 
this time the Turks, pressed from the rear by Ypsilanti kept 
wading madly into the Pass already chcked with men and beats of 
. Hundreds wee crushed to death by their friends. A stream 
an through the defile was packed sc fuli of bodies that the 
overflowed the banks and made the Passage siippery and 
t. The soldiers threw away their arms and thought of 
but escape; they threw away the jewels aand gold they had 
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"you came here of your own accord, you knew that you weren't coming 
to a littie girl's birthday party, Now this ship is going in; you 
can come along if you dare; if you don't dare, jump overboard!". 
The quiet little man had silenced them; they were ashamed of their 
fears amd retired to their stations. In through the narrow 
straits, between the sullen rocks, they giided, the Turkish lights 
growing larger as the ship approached. At first they came up to 
some frigates, anchored. These were game too small for the Greek. 
He sailed along the line until he came up to the huge ship of the 
Captain Pasha, Kenaris sailed straight for her. "Keep away! 

Keep away!" cried the Turkish guard; but the little ship came on. 
The enemy began to fire; While sleeping Turks awoke and rushed on 
deck; the wildest confusion raged. Amidst the whistling shore 
while the men crouched behind the bulwarks, Kenaris ran his ship 
alongside until the hooks upon his yard arms caught the rigging of 
the enemy. Quick as thought her crew had scrambled into the small 
boat at their vessel's stern, Kenaris having taken a lamp out of 
its hiding place, lit a torch, laid it on a train of powder, and 
leaped into the small boat. “Long live Greece amd Liberty”, he 
cried, as his men bent to their oars with a will. The train cf 
powder sputtered along the deck of his ship and reached the casks, 
with a loud report they flew into a thousand pieces, setting fire 
to the combustibles in the hold. They blazed up ints one massive 
sheet cf fiame. To the highest stay the flames ran up the starry 
rigging while the wind, blowing across the Turkish Ship commuicated 
the fire to every part of her. Her sails and cordage were all 
ablaze, her guns began to go off. Her complement of twelve hundred 
men trampled over one another in trying to escape. The Captain 
Pasha and some officers succeeded in getting 2 boat lowered, by 
cutting off the hands of the swimmers who ciung to her, he got a 
little way from the ship when the biazing main mast came hissing 
down upon him, crushing him to death and every soul in his boat. 
Thus perished Captain Pasha, the wolf of Scio, while the intrepid 
Kenaris, with his sturdy oarsmen pulled rapidiy down the strait and 
escaped upon the Greek ship waiting for them outside. 


Confounded py this daring attack the fleet put to sea in great 
Gisorder. After some time they came to anchor off the Isiand of 
Tenedeos. While here they were attacked at night a second time by 
Kenaris in another fireship. He picked out the largest vessel in 
the fleet, the one occupied by the new commander: he grapped her 
upon the windward side and firing the train escaped with his crew. 
The Turkish ship was entirely destroyed with almost all her men. 

She drifted upon other ships and burned them also. The fleet 
without orders and in the greatest confusion put to sea. The ships 
seemed without guidance. Tempetuous weather did them great damage, 
and this, with the sailors’ fear of fiery Kenaris drove them 
Guickely home to Constantinople. Thus closed the naval from which 
Nahacud, the butcher had hoped for great results. Let us next see 
what became of the two fine armies that he sent against Ypsilanti 
and his friends. 
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One came down the west coast and tried to get into the Peninsula: 
by way of the Messaalonghi. but the brave and daring Marco Bozzari: 
kept harrassing the invaders to such an extent that they 
accomplished very little of their objective. 


The other army came down the east coast, determined to sweep all 
before them. To enter the Peninsular by the Isthmus of Corinth, 
which Ypsilanti had taken possession of. and. retaking their old 
Capital, Tripolitza, toe reestablish Turkish supremacey in the whole 
land. So they came on from the Turkish border, burning towns and 
silling the inhabitants, leaving a wide track of fire and blocd 
behind them. No resistance could be made, the villages were in- 
habited by peaceful citizens. Many of these towns received no news 
of the invasion until the tramp of horses and the yells cf Turks 
arose upon the quiet air. The savage butchers galloped inte the 
town, waving their bloody scimetars and firing their pistols, 
killing everyone they met, burning all the houses and carrying away 
every thing of value. They cut off the ears of all the corpses and 
packing them in bexes of salt, sent them to back to the Suitan as 
a report of their doings in Greece. Thus, killing and burning, 
they drew near to the Island of Corinth. You will remember that 
Ypsilanti had captured the fortress here and turned the city over 
to the new Greek Government for its Capital. But the authorities 
had not taken pains to have the place garrisoned properly and so 
this strong position fell into the hands of the invaders. At once 
the government awakened to their danger; the whole peninsular 
seemed aimost in the hands of the enemy. They abandoned the 
unimportant work they nad sent Ypsiianti to perform and implored 
him te save the nation. 


It was tnen that Ypsi seats achieved the success that gave him his 
greatest fame: that made him the mos ciate man of his time; that 
made his name familiar to the distant settlers of Woodruffi's Grove, 
Washtenaw County, and decided them to name Mehe new village that 
they fcunded higher up the river, Ypsilanti. The alarm spread 
through the Peninsuia. "The Turks are upon us! To Arms!" 
Ypsilanti gathered his men upon the Plains of Argos through which 
the 


s had marched to reach the Plains of Tripolitza. He burned 
fi all the crops and everything that could have been of 
Ail toid he had an army of three thousnad men; 
rai Drami Pasha commanded thirty thousand. There 
fortress in the Piain that had been built by the Venetians in 
the distant days of their possession. Wit three hundred men 
Silanti took possession of it. While his other troops retreated 
to the hills to await events. Next day the Turkish force marched 
cut upon the Plain. The Pasha saw the little fort upon the hill 
and sent up a messenger, demanding its surrender upon pain of being 
attacked by the whole army. Ypsilanti had provisions for only 
three days but he put a bold face to the matter. He took empty 
baskets and barrels ana filied them up with dirt,spreading grain 
and other food on the tcp, so that it apreared that there was a 
great supply of provisions there, enough to keep his men, for many 
months. He set up the old and useless cannon of the fortress se 
that it appeared a formidable place: he hung up undercilothes of all 
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his men while they themselves were in piain sight, so that one 
would think a large array of men were sleepin g in the barracks in 
the addition to the ones outside. Then he let the messengers of 
the Pasha come in and laughed at them when they proposed that he 
surrender. Next day the Turks attacked him, but he drove them 
back; the next day and the next he did the same. They were afraid 
of him and his supposed large company. At length his water supply 
gave out and his provisions failed. At night he stole down with 
his little band and, creeping among the vines, fired several volays 
into the enemy and escaped to the hills. Then every night with his 
audacious mountaineers, the chief dropped down among the Turks and 
worried them exceedingly. The enemy could not determine how large 
a force they had to fight against; they could not use their cavalry 
in the night; they seemed dared and helpless in their darkness and 
confusion. In this state Ypsilanti drove them to take refuge in 
the valley of Argos, and almost immediately afterwards drove them 
out and himself took possession of this important position. Now, 
the Turks began to feel in the want of food. The crops had all 
been taken from the Plain, the very size of the army was against 
it: thirty thousand men and all their horses to be fed each day was 
a very sericus aifair. The water, too. was poor, and many men 
became incapacitated for active work by diarrhea and allied 
distresses. The soldiers began to murmer at their captains. 
"Where", said they, "is the rich spoil of the south that you have 
promised us?" Shall we remain here to starve to death or die of 
fever or be picked off one by one like crows before the hunter's 
gun? ~ 


"Let us gc home!" "Let us go home!" Drami Ali Pasha saw the 
desperate condition of his army and resolved to retreat to Corinth 
and to make a stand there until he could become in better 
circumstances to complete the subjugation of the Peninsula. He 
gave the order to retreat. From their position in the Village 
Ypsilanti and his men saw horses and camels and baggage wagons and 
men crossing the Plain toward the Passes of the north, sending 4 
brave commander since that day as Niketas, "the Turk Eater", to get 
possession of the rocks above the Pass, Ypsilanti, with ail his 
men, fell upon the retreating army with great fury. The Turks 
pressed northward through the narrow pass, above which rise the 
rocks anc mountains, steep as the sides of a wall. All was silent 
as if a peaceful Sabbath Day were blessing the beautiful scene. 
When the Pass was filled with Turkish men, Suddeniy, at a given 
Signal, trom every rock and tree on each side of the Pass, sprang 
out a hardy Greek, they rained a fiery storm of iand upon the 
crowded mass below; they rolled huge bouiders down the slopes. The 
rocks wwent crashing down upon the struggling victims. Not a shot 
was lost, not a stone fell down but what a dozen men were crushed 
beneath it. Ali this time the Turks, pressed from the rear by 
Ypsilanti kept crowding madly into the Pass already choked with men 
and beasts cf burden. Hundreds were crushed to death by their 
friends. A stream that ran through through the defile was packed 
se full of bodies that the water overflowed tne banks and made the 
Passage siippery and ditficult. The soidiers threw away their arms 
and thought cf nething but escape; they threw away the jewels and 
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and gold that they had captured in the devastated towns of northern 
Greece; they threw away their jackets and shoes, their trousers, 
and stripped entirely naked, clambored over corpses, wagons and 
rubbish. In effort to escape. The few that did come out, reached 
the fortress of Corinth, which however, they soon deserted. In 
straggiing bands they sought such places as the Greeks cared not to 
attack and so escaped. 


Thus did Ypsilanti annihilate the proud army of the Suitan which 
had promised such great things. The tents, the cannon, the 
baggage, and the spoil of the Turks fell into the Chieftan's hands. 
With strict fidelity, as always, he delivered them to his 
government for use in carrying on the war. This was the famous 
battle on the field of Argos that made the name of our town through 
her namesake Demetrius Ypsilanti famous all through the world. 


It is not necessary to detail further the Grecian struggle. Such 
events as this, such exploits as those of Ypsilanti, Kennaris, and 
Bozzaris, showed the world at length that this was no petty 
disturbance in the Empire of the Sultan, but the determined 
movement of a Christian people to be free. After seven years of 
weary confiict, when the fine land of Greece had almost worn 
herself away by constant fighting. England, France and Russia 
compeiled the Turk to withdraw his bloody hand forever. Ypsilanti 
lived to see his country acknowledged by the world to be a free and 
independent nation. As he had served her on the fieid of battle so 
@id he serve her in the time of Peace, sincerely, honestly and 
disinterestediy. He became one of her executive commission, the 
highest post in the gift of his countrymen, and he retained that 
office until he died. This was in 1832, he being only thirty-nine 
years ot age. 


don't suppose he ever knew that, in the far off wilderness, a2 
ittle town assumed the name and grew te be a staid old place 
habitied chiefly by staid old professors and students who rarely 
ive his name a thought. When they do it is to put him down as an 
ndian Chief who merely had a wigwam on the Huron's Banks. If I 
were rich, I wouid have his statue set in a public piace in the 
town that was named after him and on the pedestal I would print: 


DEMETRIUS YPSILANTI 
Born in Constantinople, 1793 
Died in Greece, 1832 
He was small in statue, plain in feature 
and harsh in voice 


Nature lavished not upon him graces of body or cf mind, But he was 
of an honest heart, a strong will, and an ardent Patriot who 
commanded _ the Greeks in the North; who brought about their 
ceciaration of independence; who smote the tyrant Turk at Argos. 
who served his country in Peace and War: who died while one of her 
supreme council, You, who look upon him, be mindful of your duty 
to your country. 
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ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Now that spring has arrived we are busy getting ready for summer. 
We have some great displays right now. Have you seen the clock 
display of Herbert Cornish? The dish display is beautiful and cf 
course this time of the year we have a special Civil War Display, 
we have copies of letters that were written in the 1860's from 
soldiers who were fighting for freedom. Did you know there was an 
African American group of men who fought and were from Washtenaw 
County? We have the names, Company and ages of them. The ages 
rangea from 8-44 years of age. The 8 year old probably was a 
drummer boy. 


We were saddened by the passing of Eileen Harrison. Eiieen had her 
hand in the museum since the beginning. She related many wonderful 
Stories that she had covered when she was a reporter for the 
Ypsilanti Press. It was unusual for a lady to be a reporter and 
especiaily a crime reporter back in those days. We are going to 
miss her very much. 


There has been severai tours from individual groups and they 
enjoyed our unique museum. 


There are several things coming up --One thing that we really look 
forward to is our Docents Luncheon, this is a time we can say thank 
you to all those wonderful peopie who donate their time each month 
to tell our visitors about our wonderful Museum. 

Then we have a Trash and Treasure Sale that you can bring your 
treasures that you don't have room for anymore. You can heip us by 
bringing them to us as this is our only money making project. 

(I= you want we can make arrangements to pick them up} 


Then in July the Picnic that is something you don't want to forget. 
Hope you will be able to join us in our endeavors and have fun. 


Thank you for all of your support. 


Virginia Davis 
Chairman, Administration Committee 
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Archives Musings: 


We have been very busy in the Archvies as of late. We are trying 
to change some file cabinets eround so that there is more room. 

I don't understand by moving things how I can make my office any 
bigger. If we have a space, someone gives us something and we must 
put it somewhere and you are right, it goes in my office. But then 


it must go someplace so what better place than in my office!!!! 


There has been a lot of correspondence being sent out, but then 
that is what we are here for. Now that summer is coming(really) 
we will be having visitors like we do every summer. This keeps 
Doris pretty busy. 


'The Silla's were beautiful a couple of weeks ago, like a magic 
carpet outside our office. They don't last too long tho. We 
really need some yard help. The lady that does our grass does a 
good jcb, Very Good. This is what she does for a living. I have 
some plants that I would gladly give to the Museum(perennials) that 
would net have to be planted every year, but no one to plant them. 
We realiy spend a lot of money on the front and it has to be done 
every year, so it would be great if we could put in perennials. 
Don't you have a few to give to us? 


Our yaré is like our docents, we never have enough to heip us when 
we need them. 


The Internet job is going well, they expect to be finished about 
the end of August. Sec the Library wil have things to send ali over 
the World about McCoy, Tucker and a few others. 


A couple ci reminders, The Trash and Treasure Sale is June 13th, 
1998. Remember tic get your Treasures to us aS soon aS you can so 
they can be marked and ready to go. 


he Ypsilanti Histcrical Picnic will be July 19th at 1:00 P.M. 
t is heid in the yard at the Museum. We have a iot of fun and the 
ocd that is brought is scrumptous. Meat and Drinks(Coffee, Iced 
Tea and Lemonade} usually are provided. Bring your own table 
service and appetite. If you would like to help set up I'm sure 
your help would be greatly appreicated. Just call the office. 


I guess that is aii the news that I have just now. So, see you 
soon. 


Biliie Zoikosky 
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A lively & Spirited Centennial 


is being marked this year by Stark Funeral Service, the successor 
to the J. E. Moore Funeral Home, which cpened for business in 
downtown Ypsilanti in 1898 in the first block of North Washington 
Street. 


As was traditional in those days, Mr. Moore operated both an 
undertaking business and furniture store where he made his own 
coffins. The first funeral service was conducted in 1898 with 
burial in Ypsilanti's Highland Cemetery. Mr. Moore operated the 
business until his death. He moved his iocation in 1930 to 101 
South Washington Street where the funeral home is still located 
today. 


The history of Stark Funeral Service, and its predecessors, reflect 
the changing approach of American Funeral traditions. More and 
more viewings & services are conducted at a funeral home, or places 
of worship, rather than private residences. The funeral home today 
has a total of seven viewing rooms and an extensive casket and urn 
display room. 


The current professional staff is headed by Bradley W. Stark, who 
began working in tne famiiy business in 1977 when he was a high 
schooi student. Born in Ypsilanti in 1959 Stark graduated from 
Ypsilanti High Scnooi, attended Washtenaw Community College and 
Eastern Michigan University befcre graduating from professional 
school at Wayne State University where he earned his degree in 
Mortuary Science and was licensed in 1982. In 1989 ne became an 
owner ci the business. He and his wife Mary Dowling Stark. 
originaily of Wayne, Michigan, have two children. Jon age 9 and 
Julie age 7. Both cf their children attend Chapelle School in 
Ypsilanti. Mary Stark works at the Athietic Department at Eastern 
Michigan University. 


The business is affiliated with COchaiek-Stark Funeral Home in 
Milan, Michigan, cperated by Edward and Mary Ochaiek, and also 
inciudes the Stark Monument Company. Mary Ochalek was recruited by 
Leonard Stark, which was the prelude to this husbend and wife team 
of morticians buying into the business as co-owners. Stark Funeral 
Service in Ypsilanti has a staff of seventeen. 


The commemoration of this centennial year will include a 
commemorative publication and special participation in the annual 
Heritage Festivai Parade in August. A century of continuity has 
prevailed with four owners/operators since 1898. 


Mr. Stark and Mr. & Mrs. Cchalek are the fourth owners since it's 
opening. They purchased it from Mr. Lecnard Stark who in turn 
acquired it m Mr. Lynn Schaffer, who was the successor of the 
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Regional Ccuncil for the Oakwood Hospitai Beyer Center, Ypsilanti 
Chamber of Commerce; CBC; Ypsilanti Jaycees: The Knights of 
Columbus, the Wayne State University Alumni Asseciation, and Saint 
John's Catholic.Church. He is @ member of the Nationai Selected 
Mortician's and the Michigan Funeral Director's Association. 


Stark~Ochaiek is alse a sponsor of the Ypsilanti Little Leaaue 
program. Bradiey is an avid fan ot the Eastern Michigan Atnietic 
program anc attends as many of their fostbali end basketball! games 
as his busy schedule will allow. 


In this fast paced , modern society, to have a business celebrate 
100 years of history is becoming more and more unusuai. The 


Ypsilanti Historical Society is pleased to join in saluting this 
centennia:i business which maintains the heritage of community 
service as reflected in it's consistent support of the work cf this 
Crqganizaticon. 


mn W. Miiroera 
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It is now the First of May so if anyone has missed paying their 
dues please send them soon as they were due January lst. 


Thank you. 
RENEWAL 
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